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‘No one of our clergy has been more deservedly and "generally estimated than 


- Commissary Garden. The following discourse was published in 1754, and it is 
believed is unknown (except as it respects an extract from it in Dr. Dalcho’s 
Church History) to most of our readers, by whom it will be welcomed. ri 
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_ A Farewell Sermon: preached in the Parish Church of St. Philip, 
Charles~ Town im South-Carglina. Sunday the 3\st of March, 
1754. BY Alexander Gardeh, A. M. Rector of the said Parish for 

space uf thirty-four years. . i 
3. Romans, x. 1. 


ren, my heals dire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be 
, saved.” : 


hese are the words of the blessed s@Paui, touching his beloved 
ntrymen, the Jews; and which I take leave to apply to you, 
beloved congregation, now on the point of my departure hom 

u: Brethren, my heart’s desiré and prayer to Goll Sor you is, that 
‘you may be saved. 

Your salvatiop, my brethren, arid of ghose who from among you 
are gone to rest in the Lord, has alw@¥8 been the grand desire of 
my heart, the grand aim, end, and-@tention of all my cares, 
labours; and ministrations amongst you, from the beginning, down 

* to thigday: and now that my age and infirmities have disabled 
‘me, almost quite from the pen, and greatly from the pulpit, I am 
here once more stept into it, to take my leave of you, after offer- 
ing you a few previous advices, and to which I beg your attention, 
as to the last words of a dying man. 

1. I advise and®exhort you, to guard, with the utmost and 
circumspection® agaimit these two extremes, viz. Deismgpn the one 
hand, and enthusiasm on the other jn the middle betwixt which 
lies tru@ religion. 

I. Against deism on the one hand: by mean the rejec- 
tion of all revealed religigggend admitting which is natural 
only. My pu is not to attempt a‘forma! refutation of this 
modern species lit infidelity ; which has been the subject of so 
magy learned volumes of late, “and of many discourses frem this 
place; but only to offer to your consideration a few things Which 
I think decisive on the case, and a sufficient preservative agdinst 
that fatal infection. And, - . 
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n the first place, was not natural religion, be‘ore tl 
Tig Fore 


f Christ, the uviversal religion of mank aham, 
the, Jewish nation, only excepted? And what, alas, did it amount” 
to? Turn over, not only the sacred pages, but all the prophane 
histories of all the nations then’upon earth—the histories of the 

ssyrian, persian, Grevian, agg Roman monarchies :— See, g: 

r natufal religion ever, in fact, amounted bigher, or 

t forth more or better fruits, than those of the wildest and most ~ 
absurd idolatries, and of suitably wild and immoral practices? 
Nay, see ahd say, whether those idolatries did not so prevail, were ~ 
hot so rovted and grounded in all other nations, that though the 
Jews enjoyed the light of revelation, yet how long was it ere God ~ 
himself, by all the means of miracles, chastisements, and prophets, 
could reclaim them from going a whoring after other gods of the 
nations? even from their first coming out of Egypt, to their cap- 
tivity, at least the space of athousand years! Nor suffer yourselves, » @ 
my brethren, to be amused with the names or notions of_a Socrates 
a Plato, ‘a Cicero, or a Seneca, or ay other, called tHe wise men 
or philosophers either of Greece or Rome. For what: but amyge- 
ment did all their philosophy amount to, in compurison of t 
and the prophets? Was not every thing de value in it, 


to some beams or glimpses of revélation, yed from th 
their neighbours, and whg were here and thefe scattered b 
the Grecian and Romaw#erritories? Did their philosophy e 
discover the necessity of a Redeemer, or certain method, how 
sinners may be reconciled to God? Did it advance a complete sgs- 
tem of moral duties, or a faultless rule of human life? Did it teach 
or assert the necessity of praying for grace, and the influences of 
God’s Holy Spirit, or givgymen an assurance of His willingness to 
hear their prayers, and to @sist them in the discharge of their duty ? 
Or finally, did it ascertai} the eternal duration of the soul, in a 
future state? In a word, how useless and ineffectual was it, not 
only for the reformation of the world in general, but even of their * 
Own communities in particular, nay, even of themselvss, from theif 
idolatries and immoral practices? And agreeably, when Christ 
came, notwithstanding all the philosophy that then existed, did not 
darkness cover the earth, ang gross darkness the people? Did not the 
whole Gentile world lic in"wickedness? See theflively colours, the 
strong line and striking features in perth Paul has drafted 
h 


the wretched state of it in his first chapter tathe Romans. Read 
it, my brethren, it ofter; let the Deists deny it if thay dare? 
and if they dare them lay their hands on their mouths, and 
hold their peac their natural religion, But no sooner did 
Christ appear, and the light of his gospel began to shine abroad in 
the world, but lo! wherever it shined, an would but open 
their eyes to see it, how great and glorious a ea gr both 
in prinéiples and practice, did it produce? How soon did all sorts 
of idolatry vanish away? How soon were all the idol-temples 
deserred? and the heathen oracles strack dumb? and the whole 
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1 Farewell Sermon. %e 


priesthood ) ble worship, rites and ceremonies 
and e: xtinguished for ever? 
_ dly. Supposing the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments a part of natural religion, (as all modern Deists 
dm ‘it to be) how plain and obvious is it, that nothing but absolute 
pertainty can justify their infidelity 
re are the proofs and” evidences, both external a 
ternal, the gospel being a revelation from God, that 
es nts to as full a demonstration as the nature of the thing will 
allow; and which nothing but absolute demonstration of the con- 
' trary can overthrow. This demonstration let the Deist produce if 
’ be can, and it will justify his Deism: bat without this let him 
_ invent and wrangle a thousand objections, and each in a thousand 
Various shapes and colours; let him mock and sneer, banter and 
ridicule, till he has laid out ail his fine talents of wit and learning, 
‘@ * on superstition andpriestcraft; yet all in vain and to no purpose: 
ge ' without this demonstration he shall find no sure ground to rest his 


‘cot om: shall never be able quiet his own mind or conscience, 
that is, to preserve it from being continually haunted with doubts 
fears, lest the gospel should turn out to be a true revelation, 
nsequently himself ruined and undone to all eternity. 

s but ever ransietitly view and compare the different 
fthe Deist and the Christian; | infinitely greater must 

isk or danger of the one appear, t of the other? 
he Deist admits iy the gospel contains the whole of natural 
igion; nay, event t improved and complete system of all 
its principles and moral duties} and so far the Christian and he 
are fully agreed; but then Re rejects the whole supernatural part, 
all and every the special mafters of pure revelation! He rejects the 
notion of a Mes#iah, or Redeemer of orld, and consequently 
Christ under that character: rejects bis incarnation and mira- 
cles: the merits of his death and sufferings: his resurrection from 
the dead: his ascension, intercession, and the mission of the Holy 
host! Thus he lives, and agreeably so he dies: without a 
viour; without a sanctifier; without all other hopes of salvation, 
than what are grounded upon his bélief of a Supreme Being, and 
the merits, as he presumes, of some scraps of moral duties, model- 
led and qualified yy his own reason, or@ight of nature, undgy the 
influence of all h aM lusts and passiens: and, he Same 


time, in fear and tre g, lest the gospel revelation should be true. 
On the other handf the true Christimn belieyes and embraces the 
whole gospel; believes and embraces Chris the true Messiah, 
or Savieur of the world; believes his incafifation, doctrine, and 
miracles; his sacrifice a atonement; resurrection, ascension, 
intercession, and mission of the Holy Ghost. And in this faith, or 
belief, influencing his whole practice or conversation, he lives, and 
agreeably so he dies; building his hopes of salvation not on the 
merits of his own works, but of Christ bis Redeemer; his merito- 
rious death and passion; glorious resurrection and ascension; his 
intercession, and the blessed influences of his Holy Spirig, 
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Now, on this transient view of the diff of the De 
d Christian, how obvious the infinite risk or dat f the on 
and security 6f the other! For, whether the: _ in point of 
revelation, be false or true, no risk or danger to the Christia 
but in either case he is safe and secure. For, su ing it to be’ 
false, in point of revelation, Yetyas it contains the whole ral = 
glist. the complete system 6f moral duties, and the strongest” 
nctions for enforcing the practice of them, the Christian must be’ — 
presumed to stand at least on equal ground; to have as fair and — 
just a title to future happiness, as the best of Deists can prevend to. — 
But on the other event, viz. supposing the gospel revelation to be 
true, what hopes remain to the Deist? Is he not irretrievably lost, 
ruined, and undone forever! So true the position we insist on, 
viz. that nothing but absolute certainty can justify, or excuse, the 
Deist’s infidelity. ; 4 
_ Bdly. The Deist treats the gospel in a foul, uiigrateful and abusive 
manner. He treats it as undutiful and rebellious children do their ¢ 
parents; who, after all the parents’™inxious care and pains about . 
them during their infancy, and all the expense, earned with the 
sweat of their brows, in subsisting them to riper years, which 
sooner arrived at, but they are pleased, for return, to despise, 
obey, dishonour and abuse them. @ this very nfanner, I say,” 
Deists treat the gospel . Christ: to the light of which they 
















béholden for all their i vemer'ts, all theimknowledge and learo- 
ing, (for what else made’a She“ ~sbury, Ollins, or a Tindal, to 
differ from a Creek or a Cherokee Indian} their Christian edu- 
¢ation?) but which they ungratefully employ to throw contempt 
upon it, to vilify aud explode it. All their arguments are either 
forced surmises, or artful, studied ifiventions, plainly calculated 
either to captivate the w@@R, unlearned, and unstable; or to gratify 
the corruption, and quiet the consciences of wicked men; consist- 
ing chiefly of fallacious premises, or false conclusions, or misrepre- 
sentations of facts, persons, and passages of scripture; and all 
these served up with airs of ridicule and buffoonry. ; 

4thly. Let this mad race of Deism be fairly accounted for, and tlie 
true cause assigned, there ne@éds no more for a sufficient preserva- 
tive against it. The Deist pretends not to certainty, thatgthe gos- 
pel,_in point of revelatiag, is false, but probability only} and yet 
on Mis gropnd, which for aught he knowgymay'fail him, he rejects 
it, even a®@he risk of eternal misery : tile Christian, believing 
and obeying it, is secure of salvation, be alse or true. Now, 
what can be the true cause of so great a folly or madnes8t Does 
the Deist say, that ft is for the sake of truth? But this is the very 
thing in question: let him demonstrate} not suppose, that Deism is 
the truth, and Chajstians may become his proselytes: but without 
this let him not béast, but fear and tremble. Of, does he say, that 
the cause is charity, or zeal to rescue his fellow-creatures from 
superstition and priestcraft? But these, alus! are, and always 
have been, the abougding, universal fruits of natural religion 
throughout the world; and so far is the gospel from authorizing 


















: only meaus for destroying them wherever 
ying K 
ete bicods tA -t * 
she Deist assign no other cause besides these? Yes,” 
p. He well knows another, and the only true cause; * 
sonst neither assign nor allow, viz. his attachment to 
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of bis corrupt lusts and passions. On the interests of 
e he hes set up his rest, and in@heir indulgence has placed his 

supreme good or happiness. But the gospel is 

to these; directly pointed at their destruction: and there- 

fore he is at enmity with it—hates it—and declares and pursues 

/ open war against it; agreeable to that aphorism of its Divine 

Author, that men love darkness rather than light, because their deeds 

are evil. 

_ » These few observations, nay even this last alone, duly attended 
to, will suffice for a preservative against Deism on the one hand: 
and, therefore, we on, 

HL. In the saanallichae’ to. adver and. exhort you, to guard 

. — enthusiasm on the our: 
( To be continued.) 
—<>— 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
Eira from a Sermon pftached in aid of St. John’s Church, 
Fayetteville, on the ~ i 1831. o 

“ FPayenveville is no more! ‘This morfffng the sun rose upon us 
in its beauty, and wi addened hearts we flocked to the Churches 
of our God. Now we are in ruigs. Except in the outskirts of the 
town, and in those streets which are a little from the centre of the 
village, not a dwelling house remains. All the Churches, one 
excepted, are destroyed. The goods “ae consumed in the streets ; 
the engines were burnt at their stan A very small portion of 
the property was insured. Most of the people lost their all.”"* 

If our brethren were about to build a Church, for the first time, 
they would have a good claim to our assistance founded on piet 
philanthropy, and feliow-feeling. A Church is a permanent baw: 
lishment, in the benefit of which suggessive generations are to par- 
ticipate, and it is not often that.a congregation is able, from its 
own resOurces, to secure this advanta It is not a mere con- 
venience. A fl ithout a local habitation, is with diffigulty 
kept together. Its tive existence cannot reasoufibly be ex- 
pected to last, wit his obvious means of securing it. . In all 
good deeds, for the stability and propagation of religion, the hay- 
ing a building duly set apart for holy purposes, for public devotion 
and Christian instruction, is of course, the eee measure. But 
its utility extends even to those who do not wogship imit. It is an 
outward and visible sign that here God is h ey immortality 
recognized, and heaven sought after. The spire pointing to the 

skies is monitory and animating. The grave-yard cloqugpt y says: 
* Letter from Rev. Mr. Rowland, printed in Epi. Watchman June, 183). 
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An Extract from a Sermon, 





Re Wee § 
Prepare to meet your God. The fout ever open, and 
with memorials of a Saviour’s love, speak the invitation—* Con 
wash and be healed: come, and be strengthened, and r red, | 
‘your soul’s health”’ To promote the cause of good mora s ai 
religion, what means are more promising than the foundin of 
Churches? Sometimes you are making an experiment, for th 
friefids are few, and it is not cértain that they will succeed in form- 
ing 8 sufficient congregation. Not such is the éase now before us, 
Here is an old well-estublished Society, suddenly deprived-of thei 
Church, their bond of union—the house of prayer and praise—the 
holy school for themselves and their children—the ark of peate, 
and salvation, and hope, open to all—and by the same awful visita- 
tion, so cripled in their individual resources that they are utterly © 
unable of themselves to rebuild their Church. Realize the case ~ 
that this our building, the centre of so many interesting associa- 
tions, in which you,sand your fathers, peghaps,.from its very Fe 
foundation, have worshipped; your children were baptized, and §& 4 
you have so often enjoyed the * coggmunion of saints,” was a heapii}* *) 
of ruins—would you not expect, would you not have the sympathy™ ' 
and aid of your Episcopal brethren? It cannot be doubted. St. 


John’s, Fayetteville, a flock composed comparatively of few i 
ali 


















viduals, and having no Church fugds, would have cheerfully 
her part. I know the people—have experienced their hospit 
aad marked their wa to our principles, and to their brethren 
in the faith, and can anSWer for them, that were their case yours, 
they would, according to their ability, hal cherfall co-operated 
to raise from the ashes your beloyed Church. ' 
There is a principle of association in human nature, which is the 
foundation of our attachment to inanimate objects. Is it that our 
garden is the most poaugifel in its plan, the best stocked with 
flowers and fruits? No.” But we.bave walked in it with a beloved 
friend, and it has been the scene of pleasant meditations. Is our 
house as commodious, and elegant as thousands in our sight? No. 
But it is home with its endearing society and pecaliar enjoyments. 
The Church building is the scene of our communion with God our 
Father, Jesus our Redeemegy and the Holy Ghost our Comforter 
and Sanctifier: and of fellowship with our brethren in Christ. It 
awakens recollections ang emotions, and anticipations ofthe most 
agreeable and elevated nature. The pio cannot separate 
its affecti@ins from it. David speaks, mmon sentiment of 
devotion: “‘ Lord, I have loved the ha of thy house, and 
the place where thy honor dwelleth."* And when was he more 
distressed, then when he exclaimed, “‘O God—they have cast fire 
into thy sanctuary—they have burned up all the synagogues of God 
in the land.” ? en the king said to Nehemiah, “* Why is thy 
countenance sad, S€eing thou art not sick? this is nothing else but 
sorrow of heart,” he replied, “ Why should not my countenance 
be sad, i the city, the place of my father's sepulchres lieth waste, 












© Psalms, axvi. & ixxiv.7. 
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| gates thereof are burned with fire.”?* With what satis 
ction, did the pious Hebrews contemplate their temple, “ Master, 
¢ what manner of stones and what buildings dre here.”t. It was 
ie destruction of that temple, which made the climax of the dis- 
isses of the seige and the ruin of their city Jerusalem. 
But is this kind of feeling peculiar to any age or country? @a- 
mbtedly not, as many before me can attest. This Church was, 
im one occasion, on fire. It was saved by a man whose activity 
and self-exposure but spoke the general feeling. The shouts and 
plaudits which encouraged his efforts—the vigour of that arm 
which hurled the fire-brand from the roof, and the satisfaction of 
the countenance when danger lessened, and was over—the tears, 
_ now of grief and then of joy—the alternate expressions of lamenta- 
tion and prayer, of exultation and pious thanksgiving—could such 
things have been, had not this Church a deep seat in the heart 
im» 6of all who worship in it, the humblest and the highest? The Ves- 
try expressed this prevailing ste of feeling im the large reward 
PMthey bestowed on the preserver of your Church. Frequently has 


Bre 


it been in danger of conflagration. But God has had merey o# us; 
how can we more significantly testify our gratitude than by 
neficence go our brethren, who have been less favoured? 
‘Opportunity of acknowledging the goodness of God our 
deliverer, in a manner worthy of the a of the privilege we 
enjoy within these walls, ought not td b 


ffered to pass by, with- 
out being duly and geneFously improved. 

There are some sorrows, which we can only alleviate. We can 
only soothe the incurably sick, and weep with the surviving 
mourner, and there is satisfaction in doing al] that we can, and 
wishing we could do more. But theregis a higher satisfaction, 
when we have it in our power, under the good providence of Ged, 
of removing an affliction, of.entirely remedying an evil. Such 
is the present case. You can, with the co-operation of your 
brethren generally, rebuild the Church. 

You are now invited to relieve both temporal and spiritual neces- 
sities—to supply a part of the cost of new Church, aud the means 
of spiritual improvement. The Society which this day was to have 
had her @nnual collection in this congrggation,t postpones it in 
favour of a more urgent claim tending to the same pious and bene- 
volent purpose, “th neement of Christianity” <i a sister 
diocese. 

You havé already given to the hungry, naked, and houseless 
sufferers. This you ought to have done, but suffer me to say, 
leave not the spiritual assistance which they also need, unsupplied. 
In the first instance, you could not avoid lettinggit be known how 
much each of you contributed. But to day have an oppor- 


* Neh. ii. 3. t Mark, xiii. 1. a 
t It has for many years been the custom in the Episcopal Churches 


bh on 
to have a coll n on some Sunday in June, in aid of the ‘Society for the Ad- 
vancement ot Christianity in South-Carolina.’ ; 
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» 232 Facts respecting the C 
unity of conforming to the advice, “ Wher u dot 
5 fe thy left hand know what thy right hand —and t 
which seeth in secret, shall rewatd thee openly.” — Are our meat 
small? So were those of the poor widow, who east in @ farthit 
into the treasury of God (and is not this the treasury « f i no 
before you) and yet our Lord, for he looks at all the cireum~etane 
deelared she cast in more than they all. “Be mere fter th 
power.” The Churches in Macedonia were in deep erty, anc 
yet rich in liberality. ‘J bear record, (says St. Paul) that to ther 
power, and beyond their power they were willing of 
praying us with much eatreaty, that we would receive the gift” 
ministered to the saints. a 
Brethren! They are your fellow-christians, partakers of a com-~ 
mon faith, worship, affection, and hope, who now ask your bounty. ~ 
You will not, you cannot, refuse them. Your conduct at this time 
will justify the repetition of the remark—“ See how these Christians 
love one another.”.« “If oneesuffeg, all the rest suffer with him.” 
“They do good unto all men, but especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith.” 


—— as 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. = 
FACTS RESPECTING THE CHRISTIANIZING OF SLAVES. 
Louis XIII. acquiese@}ingthe slave-trade, because it would lead 
the subjects of it to a knowledge of the i religion.* The Roman 
! 


eed 


Catholic slave-holders have been specially interested in this subject. 
The Code Noir of the French Islands, first published 1685, re- 

‘printed 1767, contains many admirable regulations respecting the 
morals and the religion of the negroes. It obliges every planter to 
have tiem baptized, and properly instructed in the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity. It allows the slaves not only every Sunday, 
but every festival usually observed by the Romish Chureh. It does 
not permit any market to be held on Sundays and holidays,t aud 
absolutely forbids trafficking by the negroes on the Lord's day. 
Before the Revolution, it was the practice on the plantations for 
the slaves to join in a shortifrayer, in the field, before they began 
work, and ia the evening, when they finished it. 

In Grenada, when thepEnglish took possession, they found the 
slaves baptized and instructed in the gginciples of the Roman 
Catholic faith. The priests were so dl, that impogted 
Afriéaus generally obtaived, within twel nths, a tolerable idea 
of their religious duties. Lafayette made a “reasonable educa- 
tion a part of his plan for meliorating the condition of his slaves 
on his Cayenne estate.” 

In Antigua, tiijslaves had so far profited under the.religious 
instruction of Moravians and Methodists, that the planters 
confessed their value, as property, had been raised one-third by 
their iggpeased habits of regularity and industry.{ In 1787, the 


* Clarkson’s Hist. p. 37. + Porteus’ Serm. p. 403. 410. 
+ Clarkson’s Hist. vol. ii. pp. 298. 100. 183. 
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vians reported as under their care in the British and Danish 
ds, St. Croix, St. Thomas, St. John, and Antigua, 16,045 real 


To converts;* and so much@o they exceed all the ungonverted 
’ slaves in sobriety, honesty, fidelity, and obedience to their masters, 
' that all the planters in that Island (Antigua) are anxious to have 
_ their negtoes placed under their care.t It is stated (in a Sermon 

. by the Rev. C. C. Jones) that on the occasion of an extensive insur- 
" rection in one of the West-[ndia Islands, all the negroes attached 
to the Moravian Missionary Churches, to a man, supported the 
authority of their masters against the insurgents. 

The Church of England Society for propagating the gospel, as 
appears from their charter, their anniversary sermons, and proceed- 
ings, have always considered the negroes an important object of 
care. They have for many years maintained a catechist in orders 
on their plantation, (bequeathed them in trust for particular uses 
by Gen. Codrington) whose sole business it is to train up the 
negroes in the principles of religiofp and to perform divine service 
for their benefit on the Lord’s day. And that the slaves may have 
leisure to attend to this and other religious duties, the Society has 
given them the afternoon. of Saturday for cultivating their own 
land and attending to their own affairs.t They gave earnest in- 
juactions to their catechist to exert his utmost zeal in impressing 
a right sense of religion on the minds ofgbeir slaves; a point which 
they declare in their letters that ifis (Mpossible for them ever to 
give up.§ ‘They were desirous that their plantation should be a 
model for all the West-Indies to imitate, and exhibit the spectacle 
of a little society of truly Christian negroes, living in the habituab 
practice of the moral duties they owe to God, to thei: fe low-la~™ 
bourers and themselves—looking up to their masters as their friends, 
protectors and benefactors. They established a schoo] about the 
year 1745, in Charleston, 8. C. under the direction of Commissary 
Garden. It flourished greatly and seemed to answer their utmost 
wishes. It had at one time 60 scholars, and sent forth annually 
about 20 young negroes, well instructed in the English language 
and the Christian faith. , 

Some of the enemies of the abolition were friends to religious 
instruction. In Parliament 1791, Mr. Vaughn, in his speech, said 
“he allowed there was room for improvement, and particularly for 
instilling into the slags the principles of religion. Where this 
sliould be realized thére would be less punishment, moréwork, 
more marriages, more issues, and more attachment to masters.” 

Edmundson, a Quaker, preacher in Barbados, told the people 
“it was a good thing to bring the slaves to the knowledge of God 
and Christ Jesus, and@o believe in him who d@igd for them and all 
men, and that this would keep them from revol#ing.” 

Burke, in his “ European Settlements,” recommends that the 
slaves should be instructed in the Christian religion. 7 


* Porteus’ Essay, 211. 216. t Porteus’ Essay, 169. 179. 
t Porteus’ Serm. 418. § Porteus’ Serm. 409. 415. 
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234 Short Remarks 


» Baxter, in his Christian Directory, gives advice about the spititual - 
treatment of slaves. ‘ edie 

The Ré@. James Ramsay, who Wid resided nineteen years in St. — 
Christopher's, in 1784 published an essay on the treatment and — 
conversion of negro slaves. am 

Mr. Charles Ellis, in 1797, in & speech in thé House*of Com- — 
mons, strongly recommended a general plan for the instruction of — 
the negro slaves in the principles of morality and religion, and in 
consequence of his motion being adopted, instructions were sent to 
the governors of the West-India Islands, to promote, in the most 
effectual manner, the object. 

The Bishop of London (Porteus) in 1783, preached, before the 
‘Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ a sermon, 
recommending the conversion of the West-India slaves. He says: 
“It is no visionary or romantic project, but perfectly practicable, 
and that it would be in the highest degree beneficial, both to the 
negroes and their proprietors, @y improving their morals and pro- 
moting their increase, by rendering them more content with their 
situations, more diligent in their labours, more attached to their 
masters, is evident from the report made on the subject, by the 
governors and legislators of almost all our West-India Islands, to 
the committee of Privy Council at which I constantly assisted.” 
He says: “ The planters un general are no longer alarmed with an 
imagination that in proportidn as they are more religious, they 
grow less faithful, active and industrious.” 

In 1784, this eminent Bishop published an essay towards a plan 
@or the more effectual civilization and conversion of the negro 

@ slaves on the trust estate in Barbados, belonging to the ‘Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel,’ &c. He also published a 
selection from the Old and New Testaments, for the use of the 
negro slaves. 

xtracts from Grimké’s Public Laws of South-Carolina.—* Since 
charity and the Christian religion, which we profess, obliges us to 
wish well to the souls of all men, and that no person may neglect 
to baptize their negroes or slaves, &c. be it therefore enacted, that 
it shall be, and is hereby declared lawful for any negro or Indian 
slave to receive and profess the Christian faith, and be thereto 
baptized.” p. 18. 

“If any person in this province shall, the Lord’s day, com- 
mon}¥ called Sunday, employ any slave in any work or labour, 
(works of absolute necessity, and the necessary vccasions of the 
family only excepted) every person in such case offending, shall 
forfeit the sum of £5 current money,” &c. p. 168. 

. > + 
Short Remarks on particular passages of the Holy Scriptures. 
NO. III. 


In rfling the 23d chapter of the second Book of Samuel, it 
excited in my mind, more than ordinary attention, especially from 
the Ist verse to the 7th inclusive; the contents whereof are these: 
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, Ist. David in his last words professeth his faith in God's 
_ promises, to be beyond sense or experience: 2dly. The different 
state of the wicked. s 
' Verse 1. Now these be the laSt words of David. He iMtylea by 
| Divines the sweet singer of Israel; but upon no occasion did he sing 
_ more sweetly, than on the present. These seem to be the last 
words he spake, or chanted, by divine inspiration; and the Chaldee 
paraphrase understands them as spoken of the Messiah, and accord- 
ingly expounds them in the following manner: These are the words 
of the prophecy of David, which he prophecied of the consummation 
of all things, in the day of consolation which is to come. He says, 
David the son of Jesse, &c. reverting to the low condition he was 
in, when it pleased God to raise him to be a ruler or leader of bis 
people. He took him from feeding bis father’s sheep, and made 
him king of Israel. 
He adds, The spirit of the Lord spake by me,"&c. to show that 
this hymn, and the prophecy he mm uttered, ought not to be con- 
o 


sidered as a mere human comp n, and a dream of his own 


imagination: but as flowing from the divine influence, and the 
particular direction of God, conferred on him immediately from 
heaven. 

The Chaldee paraphrase applies this expressign to the Messiah : 
He that ruleth over men must be just; ruling in thoyear of God; and 
thus expounds it, namely, “* The faithful God said, I will constitute 
to me a king, the Messiah, who shall arise and reign in the fear of 


the Lord.” This, however relates primarily to David, who was 
the type of the Messiah, being taught to reign justly in the fear of 
God, as all civil magistrates ought to be taught to rule in exatt 
conformity to the divine law. al 

The Hebrew in the 4th verse, stands thus: From splendour and 
from rain, grass out of the earth; that is, as Abarbinal, a learned 
Jewish ductor, interprets the words, “ Like a morning diversified 
with sunshine and showers of rain, which cause the grass to spring 
out of the earth.” 

And the same great Rabbi also interprets the 5th verse in this 
manner: “ Although the kingdom of the just man grows and in- 
creases by little and little, being sometimes veiled in obscurity, and 
at other times enlightened by the sun; yet the kingdom of David 
shall be different; God having made with him a perpetual cove- 
nant,” &c. 

He likewise interprets, For this is all my salvation, ant all my 
desire, although he make it not to grow, in this manner: “ This is all 
my salvation, and all my desire, that he would not make it to grow 
or shoot up: but thag it may always remain in an equal manner, 
ordered and preserved.” 

The sense of these verses, viz. the 4th and Sth, seem to be more 
obscure and intricate, than any others’in this book. A learned 
critic illustrates them in this way: “ David (he says) affplifies the 
stability and perpetuity of his kingdom, by comparing it to three 
natural things which are grateful to man, but not remarkable for 
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their constancy: for the sun arises, but also sets: the morning may 

clear, and clouds after intervene: the tender grass springs Up, 
but wie away. ot so (says es Psalmist) ts my king- 
dom before the Almighty: it flourishes like these, but it is,*at the — 
same time, perpetual: for the Holy One of Israeli hath made an 
everlasting covenant with me; and though afflictions have befallen 
me, yet he hath not taken his mercies nor his favours from me.” 
The words, therefore, may be thus paraphrased: ‘* The God of — 
Israel said, the rock of Israel spake concerning me: the just man ~ 
ruleth among men in the fearof the Most High. As the sun ariseth 
with a-shining light; as the morning is without clouds, by reason 
of its splendour; as the tender grass, through the fertile influence 
of rain, springs out of the earth: yet my house is not so with God: 
for he hath made an everlasting covenant with me, disposed of 
every thing, and preserved them in that order. And though some 
adversities have happened to me, and my family; or though all my 
salvation and desires have n urished, yet those contained in 
the covenant God made with are preserved, and made con- 
tinual.” SENEX. 

—>--— 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 


Sermons and essays upon this important and interesting topic, 
are common enough; but one is surprised at meeting with anything 
so well said, and, at the same time, so free from pedantry or com- 
mon-place, as the following paragraphs of a miscellaneous answer to 
@ miscellaneous letter, written with the usual charming carelessness 

@of this celebrated woman. The great beauty of the extract must 
be sought for in the original. The translation conveys, indeed, the 
sentiments, but who shall hope to rival the style of Madame de 
Sévigné? As well might we look for the colours of the dolphin, 
when taken from its element, and laid helpless and panting upon a 
ship’s deck. Accident leads this lady to mention to her daughter 
that her son was distressed by the death of a friend. This is 
enough. It reminds her that a passage in the letter that she is 
answering, relates, generally, to the subject of death and the 
troubles.of life. She devotes a page of her letter to the expression 
of her feelings as to both points, and then passes to other topics 
with the most enchanting naiveté: “ Mais parlons d’autre chose.” 
Let usfcthange the subject. 


From Madame de Sévigné’s Letters. No. 188. 
A TRANSLATION, 

“You ask me if I am still strongly attach to life. I confess to 
you that I find it full of wretchedness, but I am still more shocked 
at the thought of dying. I think myself so unfortunate in having 
to end it all in death, that if I could turn back, | would desire 
nothing better. I find that I am involved in a most embarrassing 
situation. I am launched into life without my own consent, and 
must get out of it as I can—and that thought confounds me. 
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ow am I to get out of it? by what means?-at what door? when 
il it be? in what state of mind? Shall I suffer ten thousand 
fies, and die in despair? Sigajl I die in a fit, or loosegmy life 
some accident? In what state am I as regards Godt How 
‘shall L appear in his presence? Is my return to him to proceed 
from compu]sion and dread, and no other sentiment than that of 
| fear? Whatcan be my hopes? Am I fit for paradise, or deserv- 
ing of hell? How awful the alternative! What madness can 
equal that of leaving one’s actual salvation in a state of doubt and 
uneertainty! Yet, nothing is so natural and so common: and the 
foolish sort of life I lead is the easiest thing in the world to under- 
stand. This train of thought overwhelms me, and I think death so 
dreadful, that I detest life for leading to it by paths overrun with 
thorns and briars. 

“ You will, perhaps, ask me if I wish, then, to live forever. Far 
from it: but if I had my choice, I should prefer to have died in the 
arms of my nurse. I should, by th vans, have escaped many.a 
pang, and should have secured Mature happiness beyond all 
doubt or difficulty. But let us change the subject.” 


—_— 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
ON ASCERTAINING THE TRUE SENSE OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


What is the best method of accomplishing the above purpose, as to 
the unspeakable importance of which all true Christians are agreed? 
The statements in the article following, will not be controverted. 
Let candour decide which method is the best. When has the sub- 
ject been more fully and clearly put forth than in these remarks, 
wliich appeared in the ‘ Gospel Advocate,’ for October, 1822, and 
are understood to have been frum the pen of one of our most 
talented and learned clergymen ? 


Extract from a Review of Bancroft’s Sermons. 


“The Church of Rome maintains that the Scriptures, being 
obscure, need an interpreter; that God being their author, there 
are often two senses, a literal or historic, and a spiritual or mystic 
sense. The spiritual sense, though to be found in both Testaments, 
is not to be found in every sentence of tlem. Concerning the 
literal sense, doubts arise from two causes; first, the ambiguity of 
the words themselves, and secondly, where the meaning of the 
words is clear, the uncertainty whether the sentence is to be taken 
in a simple or figurative sense. But the true sense of the scrip- 
tures must be understood by the author of the scriptures, the Holy 
Spirit. ‘Bhis Spirit, say they, is to be found in the Church, that is, 
in a Council of Bishops, confirmed by the Pepe, or in the Pope 
himself, as theggisible head of the Church. On this latter point 
they are at varie; some maintaining that the Pope alone is ena- 
bled, by the Holy Spirit, to be an infallible judge; othersythat this 
infallibility resides in a general council acting by his summons and 
ander his authority: (Bellarm. de verbo. Dei. lib. iii. cap. 3.) To 
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this sentence, when once passed, every private Christian must 
under pain of eternal damnation in the world to come, and of 
ment ip this world, as a rebel . ?— this authority, if he " 
any off declaration of his diss€ht, or attempts to promulgate 
sentiments to the disturbance of the peace of the Church. 

“On the other hand, Dr. B. and his associates maintain that the 
language of the scriptures being ambiguous from the causes aasigned 
by the Romanists, the reason of every individual is to decide in © 
what sense it is tu be interpreted; and as God has given to every © 
man a certain degree of the reasoning power, he will never con- 
demn any one for interpreting the scriptures in that sense which, — 
appears to him most rational, even supposing Jit to be, in fact, erro- 
neous. We think we re § fairly stated the views of this subject, 
taken generally, by those who call themselves ‘rational Christians.’ 
We could show this, perhaps, more explicitly, from the language 
of other writers, but as we presume it will not be contested that 
such is their principle, we s confine ourselves to the expressions 
of Dr. B. ‘Language (sa ) is necessarily ambiguous. Par- 
ticular words, and often whole sentences, will bear different mean- 
ings.’ Serm. iv. p. 60. ‘ The natural understandings of men differ, 
their education is dissimilar, and their course of life is various. 
These circumstances lead to different views of religion, and of all 
other subjects.” A truth that is plain and evident to the man of ten 
talents, may be unintelligible to him who possesses but one.’ Serm. 
i. p. 23. 

T Reason and revelation, I think, warrant the position, that 
every man who seriously endeavours to acquire a knowledge of 
divine truth, and habitually practises according to the dictates of 
an enlightened conscience, wil! be accepted at the final judgment; 
but the individual who complies with this condition of acceptance, 
can be positively ascertained only by bim who knows the heart.’ p. 22. 

“*Though we do not pretend to comprehend God in his attri- 
butes, in his. works or ways, yet we say that our duty extends no 
further than our capacity for knowledge extends; and that we can- 
not consistently admit any position as a doctrine of divine revela- 
tion which consists of a set of terms conveying no distinct ideas to 
the mind.’ p. 27. 

“Tt will be seen, then, that the Roman Church, and these 
‘rational or liberal Christians,’ agree as to the total ambiguity of 
words and senteuces in the Holy Scriptures, and differ only as to 
the judge in the case. The Holy Spirit, say the Romanists; bu- 
man reason, say the Unitarians. The Pope or a general council, 
say the Romanists; the reason of every individual, say the Unita- 
rians: he who trusts to the decision of the Pope, and implicitly 
follows it, say the Romanists, will never be condemned for so 
doing, because he trusts in him whom God hai t in his Church 
as the infallible judge of all controversies: he trusts to his own 
reason, say the Unitarians,; will not be condemned because he 
makes use of the faculties which God has given him, and God will 
not require him to believe what appears to him unintelligible. 
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ultimate difference then is, that the Unitarians make the 

‘Of every man a Pope, while the Romanists confine this 
privilege to the Bishop of Rome.» . 

~ “ We ought to mention, that there is a class of Protestafits, who 

;much arrogate to themselves the title of ‘spiritual Christians,’ 
as Dr. B. and his associates do that of ‘rational.’ These ‘spiritual 
- Christians” maintain, with the Church of Rome, that the Holy 
Spirit being the author of the scriptures, he alone can properly 
determine their sense; whence they infer that human reason or 
learning are of no use; that the teaching of the Spirit enables each 
favoured individual to determine the true sense of the scriptures: 
and that all to whim he does not vowghsafe this teaching, must 
walk on still in darkness, under a positi ability to do any thing 
by which the seals of this mystic volume may be opened. 

“ All these extravagances of sentiment were avoided by our en- 
lightened reformers. ‘They disclaimed infallbility in any man or 
in any body of Men. The high pretensions of the Church of Rome 
were met by the unanswerable argument that both Popes, and 
councils, calling themselves general, have contradicted one another. 
But as the Holy Spirit cannot dictate opposite conclusions te the 
mind, the parties pretending to inspiration must agree among them- 
selves before we can be required to admit their claims. , The same 
answer guards against the enthusiasm of those private Christians 
who lay claim to inspiration, and discard the use of reason and 
the assistance of human learning. The pretenders to this extra- 
ordinary illumination have differed in their interpretation: conse- 
quently they are bound to prove their high pretensions before it 
becomes our duty to admit them. 

“There remains then no other test, by which we can determine 
the sense of the scriptures, but that of enlightened reason; the rea- 
son of man enlightened by the Spirit of God, and by all the aids of 
human learning. And, if the reasoning powers of every man were 
perfect, and his will were pure; if they were neither disturbed by 
paision, nor limited by ignorance, there would be no dispute on 
thie point, between us and the Unitarians. But since there is a 
vast inequality in the native powers of men’s minds, since there is 
a great deal of obliquity in the human will, by which belief is 
greatly regulated; since the various pursuits and avocations of 
mankind, forbid their attaining to the same — of knowledge; 
aud since, in consequence there have been endless disputes raised 
upon almost every point of Christian faith and practice; the ques- 
tion still remains, who has this enlightened reason? We maintain 
that it does not exist in any one individual, or in any small number 
of men, Bt in the great body of professing Christians, the Church 
catholic or universal as it has existed from its foundation. We 
think that seni the scriptures the most likely to be true which 
we find to ha n the oldest and the most generally received. 
As an example to illustrate this position, we extract the following 
passage from Dr. B’s fourth sermon. ‘In respect to that class of 
texts which are adduced as divine authority for the doctrine of the 
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supreme divinity ofvour Saviour, the real question is not whether 
these will bear, in accordance with the general prinéiples of lan-_ 
guage, the construction Trinitagians put on them; but whether © 
they will not bear the construction of Unitarians!’ p. 60. . We are 
by no means disposed to admit this ambiguity; but supposing it to — 
exist, and supposing that the general principles of language will — 
admit of both constructions, we say that the sénse which has on its — 
side antiquity, universality, and consent, is to be received as the dit- 

tate of enlightened reason, 

“It is on this principle that our Church refuses to permit any of 
her clergy to become Solitary interpreters of the scriptures. She 
considers the interests o laity as too deagjand the correctness 
of their priucipl apr to place them at the disposal ~ 
of any individual, how exalted soever may be his talents, or exten- 
sive his learning. She, therefore, demands from eyery man a 
promise ‘so to minister the doctrines and sacraments, atid the dis- 
cipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, at@ as this Church 
has received the same ;’ shedoes not say as this Church hath decreed, 
but as she hath received the same; that is, according to the sense 
admitted by the Catholic or Universal Church, in its most ancient, 
pure, and primitive state. The question, then, for the laity to de- 
cide is, whether Dr. B. and his associates shall have the liberty of 
thinking, and preaching, and praying for them in public worship, 
according to the dictate@of their solitary reason, without any one 
to restrain or call them to an account, or whether they shall be 
obliged to pay respect and deference to the enlightened reason of 
the universal Church. We think there will not be a doubt in which 
way the liberties of the laity will be best preserved; and all this idle 
clamour about creeds, and articles, and confessions of faith, will 
be found to terminate in that restless spirit of insubordination which, 
proceeds from the corrupt workings of the human heart. 

“*As to make a confession of faith, (says the famous Bostoh 
minister, Cotton Mather) is a duty wherein all Christians are to be 
made cohfessors; and multitudes of them have been made martgrs ; 
thus to write a confession of faith, is a work, which the faithful, in 
all ages, have approved and practised, .as most singularly profitable.’ . 
Magnalia, b. v. p.1. s. 2. : 

“To compare the Christiaa to a traveller passing onward in the 
journey of life, towards the heavenly country of which he is a citi- 
zen, may appear to be a very trite similitude; yet will afford us no 
unapt illustration of the sufficiency of the scriptures and the right of 
private judgment; and with it we shall at present take leave of our 
readers. The traveller has in his hands an accurate description of 

“the road which he has to travel, written by the direction @f the holy 
* Sovereign himself, who has also appointed guides to explain it and 
to cotidinct him on his journey. But there are points of this 
read in which thére are several paths; and the ve been differ- 


ent constructions put on tlie sense of this description, so that he is 
uncertain which of these paths he ought to take. He applies to one 
set of these guides, who tell him that as he may mistake the descrip- 
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t eee trusts to his own  examinatiof, Be way teh te 
1 hi nee up the book to them; ‘and submif Blso toxbe « 
—bhadfolded, se he might otherwise dispute abdut t by OA t 
| d only retard His joRgney and would moreover deplr's: 


of his guides. 
“ There i is another set of guides ~ - tell him to,keog the deferi- 
4 ia his ows hands, and’ read it with contin al tole Se 
. g. with it every* part of the road‘to-which ‘the comes? .s Whgit," 
© notwithstanding is careful reading, he is still in perplexity, ¢ ese .s 
tell him whieh is the oldest and best trodden path, and that 
__ in.which the most careful»And ltelliggst spetmoad hang pen 
from the time int hich « th ‘Opene 
ity, but they . 


hich the most ancient and, 


P 
“is another set of persons who, witheat any ‘authority 
from the ‘Sove®igh, take upon themselves to tell him thatthé der” 
scription is ver doubtful, that nebody4can sbe his guide, a 
every.man ought to be so independent as to pursue that path w 
seems to hiin best, even though he be purblind. Though they, 
not pretend to guides, they*kipdly offer to aid his inqdiries; 
to be ‘ hélpers if his joy."* And ghey tell him that if he does go 
wrong, it is nota matter of much consequence, since the Sover- 
eign will never condemn him because higeye-sight may be bad, or 
his understanding fallible; but bp prone / bring him to the coun- 
try whither he wishés to travel ev€n thoug!f he should find himself 
floundering i in a quagniire.” ‘ ' 
FOR THe GOSPEL MESSENGER. , 
ON EPISCOPACY AS A Aa ienaatiiapear ni PRINCIPLE. 
Extract m aeRepiew in the ‘British Critic’ of B Sandford’s Diary, and 
~ — weve Chambers’, Book of oe: 7 
4 third reflection’ which lias sugBested itself to us while ora 
“ing the history of the Scottish hierarchy, whether established @r, 
tolerated, ise of a more comfortable nature than those alregdy” 
stated. We see how difficiJt,"nay how impossible it is, to destroy 
a communion, foundéd onehe apostolié principl which rt 
an Episcopal Church. Never Was a persecution against a re 8 
body more teftrmined and systematic,’ or better caleulated to effect 
* its object, thap that which was idflicted Uucingsthe ‘greater ‘pat of a 
century on ourprethren in Scotland. The clergy were denounced, 
¥ dGprived, n"some cases outlawed. = Thej chapels were burpty 
, or shut up, while they themSelves were su she jtnprisonmgent 
* and eveditrans tion for life, should they p: ve to perfopm & 
religious serviée to a member of their 6wn communiod, or io. 
the Worship o to more thag five, pr -* % 


° 
», .. * Religious instriictorsare Piviades 0 exe abi 
* fellow-men, but, they are directed t6 We the peirersge a 8 oe 
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- ME y's tells is That when therstatute of 1748 was en ea 
‘many of{fhe Episcopal clergy fled to America fot relvget ae 
~ ul of thefn Temainéd in Scotland, still determined to bearup — 
. +, Ff Agaipsbshesgfeat evil in the best yay they could.’ Everywhege all. 
oe ‘Seultance Of ppblic worstip Wasavoided, aid the @ld system was 
~  sreconfmended of visiting fanfikes in private} when a few faithful 
“+*. fGlbGyerg Met to celébratesthe rites of the Chureh-in»secresy and 
i ®, reek very tartful of avoiding ll. outward .appear~_ 
;.*eeange of codgregating together ~Sometimes during the dark age of ¥ 
Episcopacy ‘which followed, oy F had tittle chapels, if such’ they 
ja can be called% im” the*regesses bf ng gses or aileys in the 
» « towns and cities, Where veaution and by 7 


; 
Se 
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¢ es, and were only 
smoveable ladders and trapédoors placed under, 
/judicious and careful member. At no time, & 
heY dare to let such place? of retirement bg kn@m 
whom the strongest yefancecould be placed. At fhe present 
in Scoglad, in the same way that “the cafes and plaees of 
at of the heroes of the Covenant aré shown, so in many of the 
ndrth of Edinburgh is still éxhibited the aude garrets and 
ated apagtments in whigh, at one period, ‘there met afew 
Gely worshippers belonging go the Episcopal @hurch.’ ‘Con- 
- sidering the privations ergured by the Scottish, Epjscopal Church, 
*. with very little intermission dom to the beginning Of this century, 
it is anatter of syrprife that ifshould have ‘survived the stormy. 
period of its history; yet, like the Vaudoistqr Waldensés, tf stems 
> to have possessed a lofty conservative, principle which it Was im- 
possfble tg quench amid 4 thousand dangers and difficulties.” 

“ The vajue of this-‘conservatjvg principle,’ peeuliar, it would 
seem, to an Episcopal Church, “will appear in a mpre vivid light 
whege we compareshe Syrian Christians in India, the Wald@nsesf- 

* " and the ‘Scottish Bpiscopalidhs td every other order of mem who 

~*  bave hog to stfive and suffer for the Sake of religion. The Pauri-*, , 

e : . : . \ or 

taps, fur example, are not; or ew ees at all, ft ig in the ‘form 
° f Unitarian -and Deists. The anters, too, in ‘the North 
; av isappéagi jfor if there bé anyswheré a few smail remains.“ *! 
* ofeffet, théye present nothing id their doctrine or mode of wor- 
e ship to distinguish them ftom,the great, bo of Presbyterians 
7 ofig whom they bave.melted down. So it i with althost every 7. ao 
Ghher sect ‘which. has had ,to encounter the resistance of the civil f 
a mene OF oul fining estaplishment. In two or rhe generatiGns,¥ 
Sth either expire of comply. Buf the foundations of Episcopacy | 
; “sided sure‘in,ti@ form not lessthan in the suvbhine. Whough it * 
9° * may be-cohdemned for atime to lie among tW6*pots, it domes 

2. «fonh: wigh its feathers ike gold, with hange or ‘taint. 

ies The “S dela¥ed? finda, it e astwhen the 
d envéloped jt'in arkness.” In regard ¥o the’ 

hyurch ingts actdal cirgumstances, Mr. Cham- 

tit funttts &® serene affd temperate course, 
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we OE. Se 
the complacency of no one, and fulfilling the idea of a 
_ simple yet efficient ecclesiastical institution, It‘seems to have 
ed.with success to be delivered from all false,doctrine, heresy 
_ and schism; for few communities of Christians trotiile sogiety so - 
«ee with their internal or exteru&l atrrangeme Within its, 
_ ‘sacted pale no jars or heresies aré ever known wo Be ot bre 
out. By th stant use of an orthodox liturgy, and. creeds,“and 
the dai readiheg of those parts of scripture comprehending the plgin_ 
principles of new, religion, no new dogma of belief can"be*started ; .»**. 
, and its members would lay-no stress on the declamations of pulpit 
orators sft varic ; ctr fereim set forth and fixed, » 
There is a tom ! out ion which must strike 


very generation. (BY reason of thts continuity of prit 
iness of belief, the EpiscopalyChurcl waf Seoflan 
eMfined to stand as an impregnable*bulwark of ortHo¢ 
45am KShould*it be the fate of the Kirk dnd its di 
5» ing bodies to be frittered away by the conceits of erring and 
+ — sighted’men, this poor, ‘this oft-gootemné@d, but unchanging” 
_» murfion m the yneangg Of keeping alive and handir 
* . unimpaired to/the latest postetity, that pure. and“ benificem 


“once delivered to the suints.’ d ~ 
“Frém these details we find Hit a legal establisitlent by the * e 
a orornmgont of any ‘country is perhaps les8 essential to the exis- 

: Yence of an Episcopal @hurch than Of*any. other form of eccle-— 

siastical ‘polity In America, where the State refyses to patronize, = 

_ any particularsdenomination of @bristidhs, there are already ter. ow 

»° Bishops and alfeut seven handred congregations.” ie. 29 
_* - * ° 


| “* * i *.» ms 
-- * ' o 
» {a _ cs RHE SBRPLICE. =, i 
as: o'" Here Come his,ministerfhg servant. This is*anothermark ,of . 
his good will. ‘We look on him with reyerente because he she *; 
« ambassado¥*of peace from the Prince of Peacé, bearing his chmy « | 
* .” mission. e cemeg fo assist us in our devotions, to read to’ us the 
word of God, and te apply that word to our hearts and censci . 
Avestment of whitg is upon-him. (This is an emblém of pened the “95 
*e* world ovef. Ever. hostile arnfies, engaged in the work of deat ~~ 
and mutuat destrd€tion, will susPamgl the bloody consest onthe ap-,. 
pearance.ef thie white flag. So this white vestmentt of tlie*priest-> © 
seems to admoyish us of the errapd of the.wearer, “and say, ,in the 
* words of inspir, idn: ‘As though God did beseéth you by us;,we.. * 
t’s stead, be ye reconciled. unto God.’ It is for“ ¢. 
here met, if we knéw our.e “and the « & 
esept themSéives to oir tiow cally thus 
from Without, and preach to us of the peace- aking Jesus,and alt , 
The royal benev@lépce of his dompassionate’ heart. Weagwe | 
- : ane wate 
ae stp” the white rebe, “ee re ember its @igai . io hde _* 
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. } , 
how can we hold back the spontaneous surrender of Our hearts'to — 
that Saviour who is thus beseeching us by so many sensible m _ 
@and so many alluring motives? “a 
“ The priegt8 of the temple were dressed in white, both for glory — 
and for beauty," The glory wis to strike the eyes of the worshippers, 
and move them with awe of that» Being whose ministers they’ be+ — 
held :*the beauty was to add comeliness to that in itself- grand, and & 
pointe to the beauty of holiness before the Lord. © The ministers 
** ofthe ‘new covenant may not" lay aside those, badges ‘of office 
which point them out as the messengers ofthe Lord of life, nor . 
4 neglect altogether the ¢ Bternal appearance. 
_ ill creatup ton by’sensible 


Fis al btem “of purity. _ 
Being whom we meet tp worship; itispeaks o' 
and whité, which gs the righteousness of Sai 
éedful purity of oyr profession and views: am 
priest and people to seek after the w€dding ¥a tin which 
commanded to appear, when su © Sit down in his 
pe in the kingdémpof God,.with A am, Isaat 
the holy prophets and a nw’ — Christ, Bent, 
nen 
E OTICES OF THE @HURCH IN SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
(Continued from page 212, and cofitluded.) - 


1763-1764. The Re¥.°Mf Durand, the,Society’s Missf®nary at 
, . St, John’s, BerkJey County,,in bis letters dated Noyember 28, 1763, 
©, avd October L, 1764, acdhaints the Society, that sigce January 12, ° 
‘ 1763} he hasebaptized 22 infants, one a negro born of Christian : 
'* “ marents. ‘He,expresses his concern that his commupmicants are de- 
¢ cPeased by deaths and removals, le having now not more than 30. 
Hg tamplains that every fall, for many*years, he has been affeefed 
with a series of fhaladies, which bav@ reduced,hiofto a Very infirm, 
state, ugh still Able, through the divine blessing, cheerfully to 
erform the duties of his functio#; and he trusts biSendeavours,. / 
for thtse. twenty-four years haVe not been without success ih the ,* 
dégurtihent’ Providence *has allotted him. His congregation con-" 
sists of about 24 families, who are constant in their attendance-on 
Cpublic worship. Instead of the old’brick Chureh, burnt®in the year « 4 
4 ,. 1755, a largegnew one is begun, and £3,000, cifrrencypsubscribed 
wd “> towards it, and £1,000 more” granted thein by, this gqverntment. 
- Till the Church is finished, he officiates. in’ a emall wooden build- 
' . “jong erected in the Church-yard, at the expense of; Mr. Cordes, one 
y  ofhis parishioners. He hus also a very decent ekechapelagine 
Py miles ata from the ‘Chureh,where he officiat@@on¢e’ a month to 
_ # Very regular congregation. “His parish is miles long avd 
n “Ade, The poor settlers, about twenty-five Milesdistant from 


hips ang allow their schoolmaster a smaj{ salary to read to 
, ° - : 7 
.. ‘ 


te 
‘ : oer , have raised a log-house, 20 feet yy 80, for a place of 
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"them, on Sundays, the liturgy and sermons. Once in two monttis 
' Mr. Durand officiates here, and baptizes their children, and has 
_ many more hearers than the building will contain. At the other 
’ end of the parish, there is a very neat, .well-finished chapel, estab- 
lished by law, where he is obliged to.serve every fourth Sunday to 
| a regaler and devout cutgregation. He finds thevdury of this 
_ parish very fatiguing, as the people are scattered; and though his 
body is quite emaciated, yet he shall cheerfully undergo the labours 
of his ministry as long as it shall please God to support his totter- 4 
ing frame. In this province, there are four counties, and nineteen 
parishes, al! fill@d) a i egular clergy, besides one or 
two itiueran wie have al 00,5 rom this government, * 


‘ iy the hel p 
@ donations, andthe assistance, of the General A 
Wesegranted £200, sterling, towards it. “Among 
pentions Mr. Manigault of Charles-Town, a 
' notice; who, besides a subscription of, 
ide a present of 950 red tiles for flooring the 
0, sterling. -s .* 

St. Johny im Berkley County, becoming 
by the death of the Rev. Mr. Durand, is now supplied with ny 
allowance from the Society, the provision of £100, ran made. 

‘by the laws of the province for that and every othe parish, with 
‘other emoluments, being judged a sufficient support, 
Whe Rev. Mr. Harrisougsthe Society’s Misgionary at St. James’, 

* Goese- pig? his letter dated May 2, 1765, transmits the accoants * 
,.of, the Rev. Mr. Ludlam’s legacy; apd acquaints the Board, thafe 
the parishoners of Goose-Creck, have*signed a subscription to the 

amount’ of £200, sterling, which they bind themselves,.heirs, &c.td . 
yPay. towards the building of a school-house, provided the Societ 
. , Will give their assent to some proposals, wee they think will 
featly tend to. make the school answer the useful designs of the 
*"y nes of the legacy. The proposals, with some small‘alterations, 
*@ hafe been agreed to, and ate follows: 
*@1. That the parish shall choose, annually, three parishoners, of 
which the Rector always to be one, to be the visitors of the school, 
»: » toinspect the tonduct ofthé master, and to examine what progress 
the scholars make in their learifing. 
®. That if any schoolmaster, sent by the Society to the said: . 
* school, shall neglect the instruction of the children, or by any im-., 
‘moral behaviour, or otherwise, Shall become unfit for, or incapable 
of performing*his proper duty, then the said visitors, ortwo ofthem, _ ~ 
(Posidedthe maipister of the parish be one) shall informthe Church * 
«Wardens and Véstry for the-time, being, of such neglect, lncepema: 
unfitness: and.if, upon just inquiry, the majority of the Church- 
* Wardens gnd Vestry shall find the master to be negligent, unfit, or 
incapable, it shall be in the power of the said majority to suspend,» « 
j a ~~ * 
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displace, or remove the said master, as shall seem to them most — 
proper; acquainting the Society therewith by the first opportunity, 
and giving their reasons for so doing. 

* 3. That, as by the death or removal of a master, some considera- 
ble time will clapse before the Society can be-made acquainted 
therewith, and supply thé vacancy, the Vestry shall have power to 
nominate a substitute to perform the office of schoolmaster, during 
the suspension, allowing him any sum not exceeding the half of the 
salary, till the Society’s pleasure be known; and in case the 
vacancy shall happen by death, to allow the person who officiates 
any sum not exceeding two-thirds of thesal 

A new letter of attornepeis 


j i s. * J 
1766. The increasing expense of the Society im Supporting 
ber of new missions lately established, and many more which 

have engaged to supply as soon as they can, has made it neces- 

to withdraw their salaries from the few remaining Missionaries 
th-Carolina, who will be’no sufferers b is uction of 
alary, as there #s a provision mad@by the aws of that pro- 

> make up their allowance equal to what it was before. 


1767-1773 inclusive, the ‘ Abstracts’ contaifi ‘nothing rela- 
tive fo thehurch in South Carolina, but.we have the following, 
after whi re is no farther notice of the subject. “ 

1774-1775. From an extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Lucius to thé Rev. Dr: Wachsell, dated September, 1774), the 
Society have the agreeable informatio®,® that the inhabitants ¥re 
built two Churches, one at Copper-Town, the other at Londen- 
burgh. That he has baptiged 13 German,,/17,; English, and “it 
Irish childrem The*Lord’s Supper is administered quasterly if 
* three different places, and the number of communicants amount 
always to 40 or 50. He catechises the children twice a week. | Iw 
the winter seasonshe keeps gchool every day, when he has no other - 
duty. Mr. Knapp teaches the school at Londenburtgh. | 





THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
. 


Sweet is the scene when,virtue dies, 
. _ When sinks a righteous soul to rest, ° 
How mildly beams the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast: 


So fades a summer’s cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 

So dies the wave along the shore. 
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Triumphant smiles the victor’s brow, 
Fram’d by some angel’s purple wing; 
O grave! where is thy victory now, 
nvidious death! whefe is thy sting? 


, A holy quiet reigns around, 
calm which nothing can destroy; 
o> can disturb that peace profound, 
Which their unfetter’d souls enjoy. 


Farewell, conflicting hopes and fears, 

« Where lights and shades eternal dwell, 

How bright the unchanging morn appears, 
Farewell, inconstant world} farewell. 


. . ° 
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+» Standitg Committee of the Diocese of Pap 
* « /ify, at a meetiffg held on the — July} have given their cOn8 
,the consecration of the Bishop elect of Kentucky. ot minority 
* desired ‘a’ postponement to afford ttimesfor ascertainifig whether 
that newly formed diocese*lfas the canonical) number of Presbyters 
to entitle itto a.Bishop.g | “4 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
* gPhe annual communication was held on the-Ist July: preset, 3 
Bishops, and sever@l of the clergy and laity.» The address of the, 
Right Rev. Bishop Qnderdonk of Pennsylvanja,.was much ap-- 
proved. ‘Testifhonials were given to five young,anen who had 
coufpleted the Theological course, and they deliveféd dissertations 
on. the “following sabjects: “* Tbe ywondeys wrought by’ the magi- 
cians of Eyypt;” “ The nature of the intermediate space of the 

“rightedus;” “The province of reason in religioys investigation;” 
“ The causes of dinfideligy among men of rank and learning ‘in the 
Geytile world at the promulgation of Christianity 7” “ The nature 
of the faith of Beliéveys under the Old Testamgnt.” “The number 
of students is greater than it has beep, and accessions are expected. 

. . , oo ® ‘ ‘ 

' sDomesticand Foreign, Missionury Society of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.—The Board of Dirgctors held their‘annual meeting 
onthe 10th May: present, 2 Bishops, 18 of the€lergy, and 5 of the 
laity. Resdlutious,of thanks were passed to several foreign Suci- 

._ @ties for donations made to the library, and for a"large and beautiful 
engraving: A salary of $600 for the Secretary was voted. Jt was 
resolyed tu: continue the publipation of the ‘ Missionary Paper,’ , 
monthly, at $1 aygear, and to furuish it gratuitously to associa- 


a. 
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tions. ‘he report of the Executive Committee is a very interest- 
ing and encouraging document. ‘In every quarter (we quote from 
it) of this earth, we bebold our species pressing into the service of 
measures as multiform in their character as they are diversified and — 
imposing in their operations, every faculty by which they are dis- 
tinguished from ‘all other animated beings. And blinded indeed 
must be that understanding, which, on surveying the moral, iutel- 
lectual, and political movements which mark the present age, can- 
not perceive the indications of a’ new order of things arising which 
shall. hereafter be recorded in the annals of time as the most 
memorable that ever characterizedu : 

“ But what are the s of ex . improvements in 
arts, the diffusion of sc’ the extension of civil liberty, when 
t n into the ba P overwhelming interests of eternity ? 
What! the wisdom, Wd gl6ry, and commotions of thig.warld when 
Viewed in contrast with the value of an immortal spifit=the uni- 
Versal spread of the light ©f divine truth—the éstablishment of that 
Kingdom of peace and righteousuess which is to hav@ no end?+ Jn 
solid weight and importance, these nmtters bear far le8syproportion 
to each other, than does the almost invisible grain on the: ocean’s 
sh to the wide-spreading mount whose summit is lost in the 
clouds heaven. Is this something moge thau a mere reverie of 
t ination? Does the business omwhich we have now entered, 

possess agcharacter thus lofty and sublime? Has it in reality 4 
bearing on the very purpose forewhich our globe itself was called 
into existence, and is still continued among the orbs of the planetary 
system? What @ Solemn, momentous, end at the same time de- 
lightful reflection! And how admirably calculated to infuse new 
life and energy into the breasts of all who regard the bonor of 
Jehovah, and to lead to vigoroug and untiring efforts for the ad@ 
_..vancement of his cadse amopg the children of men!” 

We notice that appropriations have been niade to four of the 
Western dieceses, which, having been newly organized, perhaps 
had some claim, (although we had supposed that the sphere of this 
Society was restricted in our country,to those States and ‘Territo- 
ries where the Church was not yet organized) but it apféars the old 
diocesé of Maryland has also been aided. We fear this precedent 
will produce dissatisfaction in,other old dioceses; for whose necess 
sities this Society has not sufficient means tu provide. The ampunt 
received during the year, much ‘exceeding, that of any preceding 
year, was $3875, of which there were three legacies of $500, $200, 
and $121. The Missiqnaries are in number," 15 clefgymen, and 6 
of ‘the laity; 2.clergymen aad 3 of the laity in Greeée; 2 clergy- 
men and 3 e’ laity instrugting the Indians; and the rest. in 
destitute regidns Of the United States. Thirteen new auxiliary | 
associations have’ Been formed during the year. + 


General Sunday School Union of the Protestant Episcopal Church../* 
The Board of Managers held théir fifth annual meeting on the 30th 
June, in New-York: present, 3 Bishops and geveral of the clergy 
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and laity. Among other resolutions adopted were the following: 
* That this Board have heard with great satisfaction, of the mea- 
- sures lately taken in South-Carolina and other dioceses, to give 
efficiency to the plans and labours of this Society, by the formation 
' and establishment of diocesan auxiliaries and depositories; and 
also by efforts to excite and foster a spirit of active and intelligent 
zeal in the cause of Sunday Sehools. 

“ That the example thus sct, be affectionately commended to the 
imitation of other dioceses of our Church in the United States.” 

“That the Board haye heard with satisfaction of the continued 
acceptableness and wide clrgmssiae ‘Children’s Magazine,’ 
and deem it a work of the ts of which no Episcopal family 
should fail to avail itself.” " ; : is 

‘“* That this‘Board, while they are sensible of the happy influence 
upon the young, of engaging in the care of Sunday Scholars, and 
appreciate the zeal and affection which leads them to undertake 
this charge, do most affectionately urge upon the adult members of 
the Church the claims of Sunday Schools upon their personal labor 
and attention.” 

On the Sunday eVening preceding, the Rev. G. W. Doane of Bos- 
ton, preached the annual Sermon before the Society; thanks were 
voted to him for this service, and a copy requested, to be Printed in 
the ‘Family Visiter,’ and other periodicals. 

New- York.—-A city mission is contemplated. At a late meeting 
the Bishop strongly recommended the purpose. , He “ alluded with 
much feeling, to three classes of individuals, whose situation demands 
our sympathies, and whose spiritual necessities require at our 
gbands immediate relief. The first comprises those emigrants from 
England and Ireland, who, attached by membership to our sister 
Churches there, are here, in consequence of their poverty, almost 
completely debarred the privilege of worshipping their God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their principles and their choice. Unable as 
they almost all are, to procure seats in our places of worship, they 
either gratlually decline attending public worship altogether, or 
induced by greater facilities offered by other denominations of our 
Christian brethren, finally becoine lost to the Church of their fathers. 
This is a highly interesting class of persons, and one which being 
large, much larger than is generally supposed, requires our imme- 

‘ diate attention. The second class alluded to, are the honest poor, 
natives of our own Country and city, a vast majority of whom sel- 
dom enter the sanctuary of their God. Their poverty, oftentimes 
extreme, forbids their contributing out of their s@@pty means, even 
asmall sum, towards procuring a place for themselves and families 
in the sacred temple. No adequate provision*is made for them in 
our Churches, and unless some plan similar to the one proposed, 
be pursued, they must be left to perish in almost total ignorance of 
their duty and of the way of salvation. How loudly, then, does 
their condition call for the exercise of active and speedy exertion 
in relation to the measure contemplated. The third class, demand- 

GOS. MESS.—Vol,. VIII. 32 
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ing the notice of Christians, is composed of those, who, } 
almost into the very abyss of pollution and crime, and nearly lost 
to all sense of honor and shame, must, in order to be brought to @ 
sense of their guilt and condition, and finally to be made partakers 
of the privileges we ourselves enjoy, be sought in the streets‘and 
lanes of our cit® and, as it were, compelled to become with 
heirs of hope and eternal glory. 

* What an immense field, in co ting these three classes of - 
individuals, presents itself to the ¥iew of the friends of missions!” ” 

He supposed that these ghree classes would embrace about 100,000 


persons in that great metropolis, iy 
New-Jersey.--The ae. biventi 


and 9 f May: present, the Bishop, 12 clergymen and 26 lay- 
mead,” There are in this diocese 22 clergymen. Bishop’s 
Pand amounts to $1,930: the Missionary Fund to $4,070. In his 
addres-, Bishop Croes says: “* Our little Zion has suffered no de- 
cline, since we last assembled in Convention. On the contrary, the 
number of ministers belonging to the diocese has increased from 
eighteen to twenty-one, which is more thamit ever had before, 
since its establishment. It has also a candidate for holy orders 
regigingotiiciating as a lay reader in two Churches. I regret, 
however, to say, that there are two or three smal] Congregations 
still wholly vacant, partly in consequence of the small means they 
can furnish towards the support of a missionary; and partly from 
the difficulty of obtaining one. This difficulty, however, it is to 
be hoped, will soon be removed.” 

_ Maryland.—T he diocesan Convention was held on the 8th June; 
present, the Bishop, 40 clergymen, and & laymen. The Bishop de- 
livered his primary Charge. He reports having visited 40 Churches 
and confirmed nearly 600 persons; that he had resigned the charge 
of his parish, expecting the Convention would provide for his 
support as Bishop, and that the Diocesan Missionary Society , 
had ceased to perform any efficient operations. He earnestly 
recommends its revival, and mentions that the Domestic and’ * 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
have offered $250 for a Missionary. The proposal to alter the 
Constitution so as to require only a majority, instead of two- 
thirds, to elect a Bishop, was lost. ‘A report, ordered last year, * 
and drawn up by a most learned lawyer and sound churchman of 
Annapolis, in regard to the right of property in the pews of 
Churches withiasthis diocese, was adopted, and will be read with 
interest. Mr. Magruder has digested the English and American 
law on this subject,.and the report will be found on the journal. 
In the expressed opinion, adopted by this Convention, the propert 
of the Church, is in the Vestry, as Se wheky who are pete: J 


to convey a right of user only, to those who become members of ~ 
the parish, and those who finally withdraw from the parigh, for. 
whose accommodation the Church was erected, lose the right, 
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they enjoyed as members, and the Vestry can convey that 

to others. The Couvention takes the further ground, that 

on the supposition of the members having acquired, by pur- 

hase, any higher property in the pews than this, it is yout pro- 
erty, and subjects them to a proportional share of the expenses of 
Church. A plan was adopted to secure a permanent support 

r the Episcopate, that the Bishop may give his unrestricted atten- 
‘tion to. his diocesan dutie parishes contribute according to 


“their means, in sums from few hundred dollars each. A reso- 
“lution was passed, expressing a lively sense of the importaace of 
| Temperance Associations, to the cause of good morals and sound 
a sare ” ‘ 
religion. : - se 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

An Episcopal Charge, on the sustaining of the Unity of the Church, in to 
Disorder, ——- ed Division. Delerred before the forty seventh Conventions 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania: By the Right Rev. William White, D. D. Bishop of the) 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania —The venerateds 
author adverts in the beginning of this publication to his advanced period of life. 
But no one can read it without enjoying the satisfactory recollection, that it isa 
green old-age. ‘the Charge is marked by the discrimination, the vigour, the depth 
and comprehensiveness j@f thought for which he has been ever remarkable. A 
variety of very import ints are here satisfactorily resolved, and many maxims 
set forth, which civil as well as ecclesiastical rulers would do well follow. 
“H ving acted, (he says) during so many years, on the principles to Be 
tailed, Le trusts that it is not presumptuous to transmit them iu a shape to Which 
there will be a reference on the permanent records of our journals: there to have 
such weighijas may appear to be their due, independently on any authority, or on 
y desire Of the proposer of them.” 

n acase where the trial of a clergymen becomes necessary, he remarks: “ There 
should be deference to methods of proceeding, which, on long experience, have 
been fouud to tend to impartial adjudication: and, in aiming at this object, what- 
ever uid is to be gathered from the rules which govern in the civil administration 
Tee. ought not to ba overlooked in that which is ecclesiastical.” 

n the case of admission to th@#Holy Communion: “ The minister must neces- 
sarily exercise a considerable degree of discretion, bounded by the rubrics and by 
the canons; since besides the requisite of a good life, there is that of knowledge of the 
nature of the transaction, and of the scheme of salvation generally. Beyond this 
there is no authority to inquire; since the party, being put into a state of salvation 
by baptism, has a consequent right to every other privilege; there being no 
deficiency or irregularity inconsistent with it.” 

In the case of rejection from the Holy Communion: “ Nothing but some essen- 

* tial error, or some immoral act, can justify exclusion. If it should take place on 
any other ground, the rubrics and the canons seem to have provided for the 
— party as sure a means of redress, as human wisdom can devise.” 

the case of entire severance from the Church: ‘‘ For such a measure of discip- 
line, there is not the same necessity now, as when the gospel was at first promul- 
gated; its moral tendency being nct then established in the public opinion; whereas, 
at present, it is understood to comprehend the soundest morality, whatever con- 
trariety to it there may be in any of its protessors. Still there remains the right 
to the exercise of the power in its extent. 

“In scripture, there are but few instances, of the carrying of discipline so far as 
that in question.” j 

On the impropriety of looking beyond the conduct to the movements of the 
mind: “There can hardly be named a misapplication of religious jarisprudence, ! 
against which divine wisdom has so carefally guarded. Witness the parable of 
the wheat and the tares, applied to professors of opposite characters in the Church. 
Indiscreet zeal would have torn from the soil the tares, to the t danger of the ~ 
wheat; for the sake of which there was given the command, ‘Let both grow © 
together until the harvest.’ Witness also thet other parable of the fishes, good 
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and bad in the same net, in which they were to remain, until the drawing of h 
Het to the shore; figurative of the ending of all human concerns. There is als 
that of the wise and foolish virgin:, equally possessed of the lamp of the pre 
although differing jn regard to the light of it, and the being furnished with t 
ply of oil. There is no prevision of the gospel, more in harmohy with 
Nature in its present state of imperfection and of frailty, because of the 
sibility of looking beyond the conduct to the movements of the mind.” Be 
On the question thera Bishop can resign. he gives an opinion the law- 
fulness of it. To the same effect decided : ouse of Bishops in 1801. He cau-— 
tions against a contrary decision on acco dency to encourage factions. ~ 
He calls the act of the last General relative to assistant Bishops, &@ 
wise determination: and expresses the at suffragan* Bishops had better 
aot be introduced among us. ‘ 
As to a division of dioceses, he says: “ Such an arrangement will be called for 
in some ofthe States, in order that each Bishop may be better informed of the” 
circumstances of every portion of his diocese. But, it is a matter which should ~ 
not be too much hastened; and especially, there should be tolerable security for 
the permanent residence of a Bishop, either by provision made for him, or by an 
» adequate parochial connexion. It would be an untenable objection to the division 
of a diocese, that the measure would acquire for a State udditiona) weight in the 
House of Bishops. The larger States are they, which would be in this predica- 
“ment: and it would be but a smal! counterbalance to the representation so dispro- 
portionate to the population, distinguishing the organization of the House of 
Clerical aud ay Deputies.” 
As to very frequent Fpiscopal visits, we have this ‘one ble hint looking to the 


A: 


future with almost prophetic vision: “‘ Where provisi made for a separation 
Of the two departments, there becomes too generally @ntertained the sentiment, 
that, istinguishing occupation of each of our Bishops, is his itinerancy, and 
that Ould always be found on some journey of visitation. That there may 
- ¥, at present, be an approach to this, because of the scattered condition of 
piscopalians over large tracts, and the importance of gathering them into social 
assemblies, shall not be here denied. But it is denied to be for the Good of the 
Church, as an established system: being unfavourable to the tuture literary emin- 
ence of our Bishops; and besides, causing it to be necessary, in the choice of a 
Bishop, to have more regerd to his physical powers, than would sometimes be 
found expedient, or than would be called for, not by dispensing with itinerancy, 
but by its being on a more moderate scale. Certainly, the course objected to, 
will not pretend to have the countenance of thegfhristian Church in general.” 
itis known that the recent flagitious case of West, of Ohio, has called the atten- 
tion of the Church to the question, whether a consecration by one Bishop would 
be a valid act. In this Charge the question is set-at rest forever. If Bishop 
White had done nothing more for the Church, it would owe him much for this single, 
most able and satisfactory decision. Like that which alone would establish the 
reputation of Solomon for wisdom, this decision elevates, if possible, the intel- 
lectual character of our Bishop. It is full bat concise. It brings common sense, 
authority, and the evil consequences of a contrary decision to bear most power 
fully on the subject. But it is worthy of being printed again and again: 
“ Although the enormity has not yet been practised by any Bishop of this Church; 
, there cannot be denied the possibility that it may occur hereafter, either with 
the avowed abandonment of relrgious and moral principle, or by the operation of 
that sort of professed piety, which. in parsuance of what is supposed to be a right- 
eous end, considers it as superseding the claims of integrity and of truth What 
would be the effect, then, of the form of Gonsecration? In answer, the opinion is 
confidently expressed, that it would be a nullity. 
“In every department of human agency, whatever may be the right of the agent, 
“if not controlled by any law to which he is subject, yet, when there is a law, 
ordained for the giving of certainty to an act in question, the act is invalid, when 
Gone without regard to such a provision. Let there Le taken the case of a sover- 
, or other first magistrate of a State, having the right of appointment to a cer- 
office, or that of 2 private citizen, having a house or a farm with a power to 


=n A suffragan has a portion of the diocese, and does not, of course, succeed the diocesan in case of las 
death, but another may be appointed diocesan while he continues to act in the subordinate sphere. 
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or that of a man and woman disposed to unite in marriage. In each of 
_ the cases, however absolute the power, when there is no law by ape in the exer- 
> vise of it; yet, when there exists such a law, designed to test 


e certainty of the 


transaction, disregard of an enactment so wise in itself, and issuing from compe- 
_ tent authority, vitiates a procedure otherwise valid. 


__ “ The transmitting of the succession, cannot but be within the sphere of the same 
i of re and yn sense. In certain supposable circumstances, the 





act of consecration by a single Bishop, disengaged from, provisions not in them- 


essential, is valid. Bi ishop of our Church, which requires the con- 
j set the requisition at defiance, in violation 


~ of his promise pledged. wit tion of the notice of the all-seeing eye of 


God; there is no hesitation g the opinion, that the only efféct would 
be the guilt attached toit. V ; lor the laudable end of certainty, there are 
further required the presence of a congregation, the exhibiting before them of the 
evidence of a canonica)@lection, and other circumstances cont or publicity ; 
the idea, that the dispensing with all this is consistent with efficiency, is the making 
of the Church liable to be prostrated, by any unprincipled man who may hereafter 
be a Bishop.” ' 

As to ecclesiastical Conventions, the Bishop says: ‘‘ The doctrines in which all 
Christians Should be agreed, and the good feelings which they should manifest to 
one another, may be aided by such common advisement, as conducted wisely, if 
it should not entirely suppress a contentious spirit, will cause its influence to be 
less feit, than when it operates insensibly within the bounds of the territory invaded 
by it. The poison is easier susceptible of expulsion, when concentrated in a par- 
ticolar spot, than when it has insinuated itself into the several limbs, and is floating 
over the whole 4 

For the greater ness of such meetings, he recommends to avoid “ excess of 
legislatiog;” to keep an eye, even as to inferior enactments, on ho ure; to 
beware of needleas changes, and of every proceeding which may sa toler. 
ance: on this last point how just. how Christian and interesting are remarks: 

“ St. Paul, affirming ‘the foundation, other than which no man can lay,’ and 
doing Fastice tu ‘the gold, the silver, and the precious stones,’ which may be fitig~ 
raised on it, is tolerant of ‘the wood, the bay, and the stubble,’ which will be con- 
sumed by the fire of divine discrimination, while it will spare the mistaken, but 
well intentioned builder. In another place, he brands an essential error, with the 
name of ‘another gospel;’ while yet, he decides elsewhere, ‘we that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please oufselves.’ ” 

He adds a caution against garrying any very important measure by a small major- 
ity, for this special reason, tl® inequality ot representation in our principle legisla. 
tive assembly. He says#** This arrangement was essential to our being one body, 
when our associations were formed. It shall not be here determined, whether # 
would be wise to remodel our representative constitution, and thus to shut the door 
against a danger that may ensue, and that, in present circumstances, can be guarded 
against no otherwise, than by acting on the maxim now proposed The a 
hended danger is, that on the success of a proposed measure, carried constitution- 
ally, but in opposition to the sense of the mass of our people, so far as can be 
gathered from the votes of their representatives, there will be a temptation to dis- 
union, and a specious plea for it.” 

We invite attention to this pposaee: as aspecimen of nice discrimination, and as 
embodying a valuable thought which interested us at least, with all the freshness 
of originality: ‘ ‘If any man desire the office of a Bishop, he desireth a good work." 
The apostle confines his remark to the excellency of the work, not commending 
a desire tor the undertaking of it; and, perhaps, the prominency given to the work, 
is an indirect censure on the unsuitable seeking of it.” 

The essential difference between worship as conducted on our plan and after 
the extempore mode, is too generally overlooked, and is well set forth as follows: 
“ When it is denied, that the devotions to be offered up should be prescribed by 
the collective body, the question is not whether they shall be acted on by human 
discretion, but to whom such a trust shall be committed. Our Church holds, that 
it will be the most safely lodged with the collective wisdom of the body, and not 
left to the diversified jeune of individuals.” 

Does not experience attest the sagacity of this observation on the evils of devin- 
tion from the rubries: “The number of offenders, will cause the pr ot a to 
be considered as obsolete, pérhaps even by those who would ise bave 
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thought themselves bound to a faithful adherence, so that at last we 
uniformity; and the Book of Common Prayer, will be considered asa body 


discretion.” 

They who are conversant with the history of our Church, will recollect facts, 
shewing that the true source of impatience under Episcopal authority, in more 
diuceses than one, has been, as hinted Ly the Bishop, “the ambition of possessing 
a parochial popedom.” This sentence is indeed “‘plurimum in parvo.” 

We cannot doubt that the sentiments ex in this Charge, will be 
generally concurred in. As toa comparatiy int, viz. whether a Bishop 
should be entirely separated from any parti gation, there may, perhaps, 
be scope “for a difference of opinion. Th fore us suggests, that “in a 
city,or town of a diocese, as central as may be; Where be a Church, so far differing 
trol Churches nerally, as that the Bishop shall be its more immediate pastor; 
and that to iim to visit his diocese, a third part of it in every year, there 
should be an presbyter or deacon.” But we submit, would not a Bishop 
so situated sometimes finda clashing between his diocesan and his parish duties? 
Would not a congregation that had claims on him as their pastor become dissatis- 
fied ifthey were postponed to his diocesan duties? Would every member of jit 
cheerfully acquiesce in being referred to the assistant presbyter or deacon? We 
think not; having in our eye, cases, in which a plan something like that suggested 
by the Bishop has been tried. Perfect harmony among the people, and the secur- 
ing the Bishop the complete control of his time and services for his chief duties, 
seem to us to require that be should be exclusively a Diocesan. But we ought to, 
and do, distrust an opinion contrary to that of the eminentyuthor of the Charge 
we have thus briefly reviewed. 


sition of the Gospels of St Matthew and St. Mark, in the form of 

intended as a help to Family Devotion and Instruction: Bishop 

> land.—It has just been published by the ‘New-York Protestant 

Episcopal-Press.’ The author remarks: «‘ aaa the satisfactory signs of the 

sent day, I place in the first rank the increased and increasing habit of family 

instruction and devotion. Should this habit continue spreading amongst us, as it 

has spread of late years, especially since the publication of the Bishop of London’s 
‘Manual,’ it would be the brightest ray in the prospects of our land. 

“The following volume of Expository Lectures has been prepared in the hope 
of assisting family devotion, and of more generally adding to it scriptural instruc- 
tion. The members of a family are travelling together the same road of life, with 
the same present obligations, and the same future deStination. That they should 
unite in studying that book which alone can lead them afely to the end, is too 
gatural in itself to require enforcement; and as a part of fathily religion, is calcu- 
lated to prevent the great danger of its degenerating into a lifeless form. * * 

“T shall be happy if it should tend to promote, generally, a more uniform atten+ 
tion and a closer application to the scriptures themselves, in every department of 
Christian instruction: because I am assured that this is what individuals most 
need, and congregations would most pus by. But certainly the purpose kept 
mainly in view, both in the design and composition of the volume, is to increase 
the usefulness of family devotion by facilitating the practice of family instruction.” 


Plank on Sacred Philology and Interpretation: translated from the German by the 
Rev. Dr. Turner.—‘ We are happy to bear (writes a correspondent of the Epis- 
copal Recorder) that so much of Dr. Planck’s large and valuable introduction to 
Theological literature in general, as relates to Philology and Interpretation, is 
about to be given, in an English dress, to the Raicitenn Conse by the Rev. Dr. 
Turner, Professor of Biblical learning, and the interpretation of scripture in the 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. We have read with great satisfaction the translator’s introdactory chapter, 
in which he presents a brief analysis of the whole work of the celebrated German 
Professor; and it impressed us strongly with the wish that the enlire work were 
accessible to those who do not understand the language in which it is written; and 
we are persuaded that no one could do it more justice as a translator, than Dr. 
Turner. The particular subjects which he has selected for the present, are highly 
important, and we doubt not, will furnish a rich accession to our stock of Biblical 
Jearning. It is gratifying to find that our Theological Seminary is beginning to 


devotions, from which every minister will take as much or as little as may suit his 
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exert an anspicious influence upon Biblical science within the Church, there. hav- 
ing alre emanated from it an admirable translation of Jahn’s Introduction to 

_ the Old Testament, the conjoint work of Dr. Turner and the Rev. W. R. Whit- 
| ftingham, an alumnus of the institution. The works of both the German Professors 
are very valuable, and we certainly owe a debt of gratitude to those, through 
whose disinterested labour we are to become acquainted with them. We antici- 
pate, indeed, a rich treat forthcoming work, and hupe that the under- 
taking will be appreciated d by every friend of Theological literature.” 


Memoir of the Rev. Henry beautiful edition of this instructive and 
2 ayers, Ler of biography h sued from the press of T. R. Marving y 
city, enriched with an introductory essay of great value, and an di 
ing meny scattered facts of permanent interest, prepared by editor, 
whose name we know not. Having long since read the M original 
form, with emotions never to be forgotten, we confess ourselvi 
its improved character, it may have a wide circulation. “Ten editions, at least, 
have been published in England. Five or six have been issued from the press in 
this country, and it has been translated into the French language, besides being 
thrown into an abridged form for the use of Sabbath S@hools.” Not any work 
designed for the commemoration of humble and fervent piety, richly furnished 
intellect, missionary zeal and devotion, has met with so cordial a reception from 
the whole Christian community of Great Britain and the United States; indeed, 
we are not aware of any other that has superior claims to such distinction. _Mar- 
tyn eminently po the spirit of bis Lord. The. meek simplicity of his char- 
acter, the ardour devotedness, the depth of his piety, the disinterestedness 
of his labours, the essness with which he encountered dangers, t -denial 
that led lil to the willing sacrifice of friends, and home, and hono alth, 
and life itself—all combine to kindle in the soul of the reader who ht of a 
kindred spirit, a giow of delight like that which fills his mind, as be sits af the foot of 
the cross contemplating a suffering Redeemer. But it.is not possible in this short 
article, nor is it necessary, to analyze the pleasures that are felt while following 
the eventful career of the Cambridge student, the Persian missionary, the Arabian 
martyr. They are of the purest and most elevated kind. They resemble the 
pleasures of those exalted spirits who look out from heaven on repenting sinners— 
pleasures ever new and ever increasing. Every Christian’s library should afford 
space for this volume. It is replete with such lessons of instruction as every Chris- 
tian needs, amid the temptati@ms that assail him daily, and with those encourage- 
ments that are adapted t staint him under the pressure of inward corruptions. 
Worldliness is here powerfully rebuked. Slothfulness is lashed into contritiony 
and activity, and whatever there is in the soul, aspiring toward God, or inclining 
to self denying daty, is strengthened. 

The edition before us is printed from the tenth and last London edition, and 
contains some new selections from the manuscripts of the beloved subject of the 
volume. 

With the following remark of the editor, our opinions fully coincide. £ Unless 
we are altogether mistaken, the influence of this memoir is but just commenced. 
Other and future ages will read with delight the story of this missionary of the 
Cross. In comprehensiveness®f plans, and fervency of desire for the promotion 
of human happiness, Martyn was altogether in advance of his age. His name will’ 
be cherished 40 a sweeter remembrance, when men have more love and devoted 
ness to his Lord and Redeemer.” We hesitate not to say, that among the, most 
powerful instruments ot awakening and preserving alive the holy geal that shall 
convert the world to Christ, will be reckoned in future ages, the “Memoir of: 
Henry Martyn.”— Boston Recorder. 


Missi Intelligencer aad Religious Miscellany.—The first quarterly number 
of this work has just appeared. It is published by the Society of the United » 
Brethren. or Moravians, and contaids a detailed account of their missions in» 
various parts of the world, and is printed at the Protestant Episcopal Press, New- * 
York. “Tt is well known that this denomination of Christians Bishops, the” 
va ‘of whose orders is admitted by the Church of England, and by our,own « 
Church in America, and in relation to missions, it has the honor if not of ! 
the'way, of labouring more abundantly than any other. Their liberality andy 
effort#in the propagation of Christian truth are without a parallel. 





. 
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Bishop Bowen.—We are happy to inform our readers, that as we were going to 
piess, letters were reccived from Bishop Bowen, dated in Liverpool, June 8, in 
which he states the improved condition of bis health. 


— —— 
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” By the ng Rev. Dr. B. T. Onderdonk:, | 
New- York n Wednesday, June 22. 1831 
Henry Gregory, Deacon, was admitted 
anday, ae 3,.1831, in Grace Church ss. Benjamin | Haight, and 
icholls, of N.Y. and Mr Wi lorwood, of N. C. alumni of the 
Seminary, were admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons. 
Reiter. Dr. H. U. Onderdonk, Assistant Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in P nsylvania.—On Sunday, June 5, 1631, in Trinity Church, 
Pittsburgh, muel West Selden, was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacans. 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Meade, Assistant Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Virginia, on an Episcopal visitation to Kentucky.—On Sunday, June 12, 1831, _ 
Louisville, Ken. the Rev. George P. Giddinge, the Rev. R. Ash, and the 
A. Cleaver. Deacons, were admitted to the Holy Order of Priests. 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Chase, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ohio.— 
In Gambier, Ohio, Messrs. George Dennison, and Henry Caswell, were admitted 
to the Holy Order of Deacons. 


CONSECRATION. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Brownell, Bishop of the Protestant opal Church in Con- 
neclie Thursday, July 6, 1831, Christ Church, Saletij Was solemnly conse- 
crated Christian Worship of Almighty God. +. 

—_—— 
OBITUARY. ° 


Died, in London, May 6th, 1831, in the 27th year of his age, the Rev. Suther- 
land Douglas, of the Diocese of New-York. 


———— 
Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Christianity in 
South- Carolina. 
The Librarian reports the following donations :— 

By Thomas S. Grimké, .—Second Annual Report of the New-York State 
Society for the Promotion of Temperance. pp..96. Sym Albany, 1831. Address 
delivered at the anniversary meeting of the South-CafOlina Society for the Pro- 
motion of Temperance, May 18, 1831. By Samue) Gilman, Pastor of the Second 
Independent Church, Charleston. pp. 28. 8vo. Charleston, 1831. The Missionary 
Herald, for June, 1831. 8vo. Boston. 

By the Rev. Dr. Daicho.—A Comparative view of the Constitution of the several 
States with each other, and with that of the United States; &c. By William 
Smith, of South-Carolina. 4to. Philad. 1796. 

By the Rev. Dr. Gadsden.—An Answer to the Princeton Review, of the Essay on 
the Invalidity of Presbyterian Ordination. By fie E. Cooke, M. D. pp. 136. vo. 
~ ton, 1831. 

lias Horry, ary Aer Reports of the Pidiceeied Episcopal Society for 
ty Advancement of shristianity in South-Carolina. Nos 1-19. 
By A, E. Miller—The Gospel Meesenger, for 1827 "28, 29, '30. 2 vols. 8vo. 


—-— 
: CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 
7. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 24. St. Bartholomew. 
14. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. | 28. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
21. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. | 
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ERRATA IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


Page 214, line 10—for “Jones,” read /ves. 
4 222, line 20—for ‘‘Charies,” read James. 
“ @08—the article on Preaching, it ought to have been mentioned, is from 
, the works of the celebrated Lord Bacon. ‘ 





